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TO MOSES THACHER, 


emine t writer, and assigning him a corroborating sta- 
tion, Nor had you divested yourself of the reality that you 
was truly adapting your performance to the lowest cdpa- 

city. You probably knew well your audiences. Any 

others than those of the lowest capacity might have been. 
-digusted with your arrogance, in connexion with the 
of Paley. They certainly would have pitied you for your 


self degradation, in lending yourself to the views of au-. 
diences made up from persons of the lowest capacity. 


dress,’ no one will accuse you of the crime of refinement; 


“Member of the Senate of Massachusetts, Ex-Minis- 
ter of ‘the Church in the North Parish of Wrent- | 
ham,’ Present Minister of ‘the Church in North 
Wrentham,’ Member of the late ‘ Antimasonic | 
State Convention of Massachusetts,’ Member of 
the late ‘ Nutional Antimasonic Convention,’ Se- 
cediny Mison, Antimasonic Lecturer, and Editor 
of the Antimasonic ‘ Boston Telegraph.’ 

LETTER 

‘Sir: 

Whether you have experienced the benefit of * the 

‘Science of Moral and Political Philosophy’ in your own 

-person, under its influence to produce ‘ useful citizens’ or 


for, althongh you may have learned eloquence in the. 
school of Apollo, you have not refused to grace your pe- 
tiods by the chaste teachings of Venus Vulgaria. The 
‘delicate illustrations of your ‘Address’ seem truly to be, 
adapted to the lowest capacity, when you make such’ 
frequent reference to abandoned wives, infamous char-. 
acters, pimps, mistresses, and divorces; and talk of 
‘ virtue and dignity’ becoming the ‘/awful game of Ma- 
\sonic concupiscence.’ Fie, sir; it was bold enough in| 
you to publish such trash, without proclaiming it, viva 
‘voce, in mixed assemblies of men, women and children. 
‘If their desire to learn the duties of ‘moral obligation’ 
drew them together, it would not have been a surprise 


‘ devoted Christians,’ I know not. But this I do know; 
that if you had not availed yourself, very liberally, 
ley’s ‘ Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,’ and 


upon you, if the duties of moral delicacy had driven fe- 


of Pa-+4 males, atleast, from your presence. 


| As youwappear to have talsen the arguments of Paley, 


For your taste, in the chosen language of your ‘Ad- 


fidence had not deserted you in taking precedence of that will be at no loss to furnish ‘ illustrations’ of ‘the disguises 


under which slander is conveyed.’ Should you want au- 
thority, state that Paley declares ‘ the office of slander’ to 
be‘to infuse supicions,to kindle or continue disputes.” 
If you vain by this course no favor with your party; you 


_ may recommend yourself to the lovers of trath. 


| I am, Sir, yours 


| 


(Original. ] 

REVIEW 

Of the Rev. Mr. Furguson’s Letters to the Rev. Moses 
Thacher, Pastor of the North Church of Wrentham. * 
| [Continued.} 

_ Mr. Furgason’s second objection to Masonry is, * That 
‘it was a secret society; therefore dangerous. We had 
heard of the works of Professor Robinson and the Abbe 
Barruel. Some of our fathers were frequently insisting 
upon the validity of their works on i!lluminism. I did ngt 


| then doubt that Masonry had been made use of by the 
| Ftench Philosophers to propagate infidelity. But whether 


that was the design of Masonry, I queried. Still the im- 
pression was strong in my mind, and I thought it was in 
yours, that all secret societies are in their very nature, lia- 
ble to perversion, and therefore dangerous.” 

| We are perfectiy willing to allow Mr. Furgason the 
whole force of his objection, stripping it of its -surmises 


had not very liberally appropriated his thoughts to your | under your special gaardianship, to ‘corroborate’ all you and conjectures, which demonstrate nothing. Let the ob- 
own use, your * Address on Masonic oaths and penalties’ | said ‘on the subject of unlawful oaths;’ it may be well to_ jection he examined in a!l its bearings, ander every possi- 


would have been a very meagre affair. Ass it is, it forms 


see if they will sustain you, in ail you have said and done, | 


but a poor compliment to your literature or your genius, _ 


in relation to your engagements with ‘the Church in the | 


ble view. ‘It is not denied that a secret society may be 
formed and exist, for a short period, whose object may be 


anless your invention in putting together entire pages | North Parish of Wrentham,’ You agreed to submit to nefarious; and who may commit most atrocious crimes.— 
from Paley and unadulterated abuse from the disgusting | the advice of an Ecclesiastical Ceuncil; but you afterward “Societies of this description are for temporary objects of 


receptacles of your fellow laborers, be evidence of literary | 
ability. The bold conception of associating that name 
‘with the loathsome business of antimasonry, must be your | 
own. 

Sir, few men would have-ventured so boldly, and with | 
such great se!f-complacency as you have, on that poor ef- 
fort of literary quackery. 1 select the following sen- 
tence as much for its curiosity as for its i:npertinence: 


* Thos it appears that Doctor Paley corroborates all that I, 
have said on the subject of unlawful oaths, and brings | 


it down to the apprehension of the lowest capacity.’ 

p- 11. 

Who, or what, ‘ brings it down ?’ Doctor Paley ? Dare 
you impress the name of Paley into your service to sup- 
port you, when you pass over the very argument of Paley 
that should seal up vour seceding lips? Why, sir, did 
you cut of from your extracts on ‘ Promises’ the very 


_ sentence, the only sentence, that names ‘ promises of se-. 


crecy’? Was this aceident or was it design? I give you 


the passage: *‘ Upon the same principle, promises of se- 


derive advantage from the discovery. Such promises con- 
tain no unlawfulness in them, to destroy their obligation; 
foras information would not have been imparted upon any 
other condition, the public lose. nothing by the promise, 
which they would have gained without it.” You had 
your reasons fur passing this passage; but you quote the 


very succeeding sentence! Is this fuir? Is it honora- 
ble? 


easily and as readily as you have violated your Masonic 


i made no publiceconfession of your error for entering into 
erecy ouvht not to be violated, although the public would | 


refused to submit to it. 


You have somewhere declared | 


that you are an ‘honest man.’ If that be true, by what), 


rule of moral honesty do youhovestly enter into a volun- 
tary engagement? You had taken upon yourself an obli- 
gation, not a Masonic obligation, and you violate it as 


obligation, Does Paley help you to an apology for this 
too? Why, sir, the genera: rules of Paley are a2 appli- 
cable to the violation of Church engagements and con- 
tracts as to the violation of Masonic engagements. 

_ But there is another topic to which you should apply 
the rules of Paley. Your ¢ Covenant’ with * the Church 
in the North Parish of Wrentham’ was not a Masonic ob- 
ligation; but it was an obligation, and by conscientious | 


with which you violated that ‘Covenant.’ Did you pom- 
‘mit a wrong when you entered into that ‘Covenant’ with 
that Church; or did you commit a wrong when it was 
violated? Both cannot be right. And yet you have 


that covenant; nor have you done public penance for 
your crime or your folly. Apply, sir, the same mode of 
‘reasoning to your Church obligations that you apply to 
‘Masonic obligations. 

| Should you be disposed to manufacture another ‘Ad- 
dress’ for publication, wherein your own experience may 
lead you to the conclusion that, your thoughts are ‘ in ac- 
‘cordance with the opinions of Dr. Paley,’ 1 reeommend to 


you his chapter on Slander. You will find the divisions 


When you boast that ‘Doctor Paley corroborates all | 


that T have said on the subject of unlawful oaths, and | 
brings it down to the lowest capacity,’ your modest con- 


or heads of the article equally convenient as in ‘ Promises’ ; 
and if your preferences do not direct you which to select, 
‘malicious slander’ or ‘inconsiderate slander,’ you 


Christians is not commonly treated with the indifference): 


‘short duration. In order to accomplish their black de- 
‘signs, celerity of execution is required. Intrepidity is a 
necessary ingredient in the composition of their. members, 
Their guilty conscience constantly stares them in thei 
face. 
their walks. They dread the sight of man, and become 
suspicious even of their companions in wickedness. An 
exposure is their inevitable destraction. 


They always 


ed for its explosion. Compare the above state, with a so- 
of acts of benevolence. It is too true, Masonry has had 
its opponents, and’been pursued by the hand of persecu- 
tion, not for crimes, but, in consequence of jealous fears 
of Governments, under which it has existed. Here 
are perceived the effects of tyranny; for no governments 
except arbitriry have reasons to fear. 


been persecuted until now, except under tyrannical go- 
vernments, then, merely because they were known as 
Masons! 

It is not our intention to suggest anything reflécting in 
any manner upon the Rev. Mr. Furgason; governed by 
early prejudices, as he is, against Masonry, which is not 
common to the generality of mankind. A_ secret under- 


excite inquiry. A surmise is enlarged into an important 


nified to a dangerous plot 
operate upon the public mind. 


Family secrets com- 


feel like a man over a loaded mine, with the match light-~ 


To the shame 
disgrace of men residing under the influence of free con- 
stitutions, we have to observe that Masons have never | 


taking, whether of an individual, or many, is sufficient to” 


fact; it there becomes a subject of wonder; until it is mag- 
By such surmises antimasons 


They behold an appaling foe to"their deeds in all . 


ciety, which bas existed, time immemorial, in the exercise | 


mon concerns of life are, eagerly, sought after, as if their 


| 
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value when obtained would pay the price and trouble of | 
discovery. Whence originates this strong desire, this im- 
patient solicitude to obtain a secret? Is it to replenish the 
budget of slander, or, is it from envy and pride? This is 
evidence, at least, of a bad state of public morals. 


rally wrong, therefore dangerous. The conclusion is as 
absurd, as the premises are futile; because the position ap- 
plies, equally, to what may be inoffensive as to what may 
be offensive. A man’s secrets are his own property. His 
own moral obligations will, or ought to determine the 
propriety of exposing them to the wowd. Mankind would 
be better employed to examine their own hearts, and from 
thence eradicate the evils therein implanted, than pry into 
the evils of their neighbor. Ifreformation in morals is the 
object, it would be most effectual, if inquiry commenced at 
home. The greatest evils a man has to fear are of his own 
house-hold When individuals universally remove their own 


evils, the important work of reformation will be accom- 
plished. 


We have said that Masonic societies have existed time 
immemorial; where is the evidence, thut during this un-| 
limited period, they, asa society, have encouraged im- 
mora! acts, or been instrumental in subverting religious in- 
_ stitutions? There is not one word of truth in these bold, 
daring assertions. We are not ignorant that Abbe Bar- 
ruel’s volume is replete with suggestions and surmises of, 
this nature. We will examine‘ his pretensions to authen- 
ticity. He was a French priest, who had expatriated him- 
self, and found in England an asylum from the outrages. 


_ aad violent measures of the French revolution. His book H 


was written after his emigration, and first published in| 
England. His feelings, we may well believe, were vin- | 
dictive against every description of men, as instigators, or 
co-operators of that revolution, from the high-minded re- | 
_ publican patriot, dewn to the profligate infidel and anar- 
chist. He viewed with an evil eye and stigmatized 4s in- 
fidels all opposed to royalty and ecclesiastical authorities. | 
We know the principles of infidelity were interwoven, by | 


some of the French Philosophers, with the principle of li-| 


berty; hence the perversion of the name, liberty, at that | 
period, to evil purpeses. The perversion is no argument 
against the principle. We have no doubt that principles | 
of the first revolution in France were matured in secret so- | 
cieties denominated i!luminati; but the Jast had no con-| 
nexion with Masonry. Professor Robinson’s book is. 
merely an abstract of Abbe Barruel’s opinions, published 
soon after the Abbe’s made its appearance. Professor 
Robinson professes to have been initiated into the secrets 
of Masonry; there is no doubt he so believed. The state- 
ment he gives is, that he was initiated in Germany. From) 
his account, it appears to those better acquainted with | 
Masonry than he was, that he was deceived, and instead | 
of being admitted to the secrets of Masonry, was only in- 
troduced to the secrets of the illominati. This fact was 
ascertained after the publication of bis book. Both these | 
publications at the time had one object before them, to re-| 
present that both church and state were in danger from | 
Masonic societies. Tience, may be perceived that all their 
arguments were designed to influence the ruling powers to 
restrain ‘freedom of opinions,’ effects of which had not 
only shaken one kingdom from its ancient foundations, 
but threatened to subvert al] the arbitrary governments of 
Europe. If time permitted, we could extract a few pre- 
cious morsels from the Abbe’s publication, wel! suited to 
the present antimasonic taste, and show their close alli- 
ance upon the subject of exclusion. The Abbe reprobat- 
ed the idea of merchants, mechanics and werking-men 
having any voice in government. He would have the 
whole, or all the branches of government hereditary; be-| 
cause the common affairs of life employed too much of | 
common men’s time to judge correctly of the affairs of 
state. ‘The Abbe is a bold and decided advocate of arbi- 
trary power, @ precious specimen of exclusive principles 
brought before us, as a pattern of piety and justice by an- 
timasons. * Freedom of opinions’ had been so well un- 
dersteod and practisea by the people of England, the go- 
vernment thought fit to receive the Abbe’s book against 


Masons with silent contenipt. The great body of the nds 
tion read-and wondered, while Masons amused themselves 
with his presumptive folly. Such have been and now are 


| the pretensions of Abbe Barruel and Professor Robinson 
It is) 
said no man has a right to keep a secret; because it is mo-! 


to authenticity and ‘ validity. Had the government of 
Great Britain believed the statements of the Abbe’s and 
Robinson’s books, at that period of universal excitement, 
they would not have passed them over in silence. 


| Abbe Farruel and Robinson’s works, at the ebovemen- 
‘tioned period, were industriously circulated and read in 
‘this country. ‘To give them greater currency, Doct. 
Morse of Charlestown, availing himself of his popularity, 
assumed the antimasonic character; he, also, most ve- 
hemently opposed Masonic societies ina pamphlet com- 
posed of extracts mostly from the Abbe and Robinson 


with his own additional lucubrations to dignify and grace | 


‘the work. This was no addition to the Doctor's reputa- 
‘tion. His publication, it was believed, added to other dif- 
ficulties, was instrumental in exciting opposition among 
his parish, which eventuated in his dismissal from his 
church. Vil de mortuis, nist bonum. The herald who 


| proclaimed the anticipated publication of Dr. Morse’s 


‘book against Masons, announced their speedy extinction. 


The book had a most unprecedented extensive circulation, 
while the printer and author divided the profits. But the 


| people, at that period, were so stupidly blind, they could 


‘not appreciate the excellent contents of that book against 
Masons, and it was most unfortunate, that they had not 
a Moses Thacher at that time to open their intellectual 
‘sight; consequently Masonic societies still exist. 


| It might have been expected that orthodoxy would have 
been the last to denounce secret societies dangerous.— 


to believe that orthodoxy, as it now is, would not have ex- 
isted, had it not been at first nurtured and cherished in ‘se- 
cret societies. . Previous to the reformation, the supreme 
Pontiff of the Church of Rome not only had unlimited do- 
minion over the minds of men on ecclesiastical affairs in 
Christendom, but held in his hands, the crowns of tempo- 
ral thrones. He not only assumed, but exercised the mak- 


ing and deposing kings by his own will and pleasure. His’ 


supreme control was not, at all times, borne with equan- 


or Pope exercises arbitrary poweis,he feels himself able to | 
enforce his edicts, either by force of arms, or by the fear 
of torture. ‘These were the instruments, by which the 


formation. In the view of those, it is not supposed that a 
Catholic Priest, as was Luther, would have presumed to 
have opposed the doctrines of his charch with its corrap- 
‘tion, until he had ascertained, in secret association, he 
would’ be supported: in his opposition by the princes of 
Germany: Under similar restraints, Calvin rested, until 
by secret influences he found himself able to resist Popery 
with impunity. Here commenced the reformation, and 
with it ‘freedom of opinions.’ Principles resulting from 
‘freedom or opinions’ have been the basis of every benefi- 
‘cial revolution in Europe from that period to the present. 
|The tree of civil and religious liberty first came to maturity 
in American soil; its seeds were transported to France, 
there planted; where after varied success of the husband- 
men in its cultivation, it now seems to grow and flourish. 


There is another reason for the secrets of Masons con- 
nected with Mr. Farguson’s third objection to Masonry, 
which remains to be noticed, and will be alluded to, un- 
der the review of that objection. 


We will close this num- 


ber by recommending to Mr. Furguson, when he reprints 


a second edition of his Letters to Mr. Thacher to exhibit 
his impartiality, by pointing out the confusion and discord 
now existing among orthodox churches—the consequence 
of secret excluding measures of antimasons —misnamed 
reformation. Should orthodox ministers and churches 
make a common cause with antimasons, in support of the 
exclusive principle against Masons, Mr. Furguson may 
have infinitely greater season to regret such connexion, 
than he has that Moses Thatcher was ever 2 Mason, or 
that the society ever existed. 


Judging of effects from their apparent causes, we are Jead | 


imity by the princes of Europe. When a man, a Prince 


BOSVOW MASOIIO MURROR, 


SIGNERS OF THE PETITION. 

Of Jacob Hall and othérs, of the city of Poston, praying 
the Legislature ‘to institate af inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of the Grand Lodge of Mhssachusetts,’ 

* Jacob fall, Daniel Ballard, 

. Daniel Dickinson, Isaac Rhodes, 

Eb. Tasker, ITeman Holmes, 
Benj. Brown, Aaron Wallis, 
Benj. Abrahams, Isaac Porter, 
James M’Failand,' Joseph Martt, 
Noah Lincoln, Chs. M. Dickerson, 
E. D. Lucas, Daniel Ballard, jr, 
James Tayler, Enos Holbrook, 
Geo. Bradford, Eb. Shate, jr. 

Geo. Lowe, Thomas Reed, 

Abner Phelps, Wm. Marston, 
Samuel D. Greene, David Campbell, 
Moses Whitney, jr. Isaac Knapp, 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John Adams, 
Wm. M. Stevens, Benj. V. French, 
Silas Pierce, Rich. Lea, 
S. K. Hewins, 8S. S. Littlehale, 
Elijah Thayer, Amasa Walker, 
Jona. French, Jona, Carlton, 
C. W. Forbush, Jona. Furbash, 
Townsend, Henry Gassett, 
John Marsh, Joel Thayer, 
Caleb Stimson, *Geo. Odiorne, 
{| Samuel Ames, 


REMONSTRANTS 


Of the town of Dorchester, against the Petition of the 
Grand Ledge of Massachusetts, 


Nath’! Forde, Saml. Whitcomb, 
Geo. Haynes, Patriek Collins, 
Joshua Pierce, John Whiteomb, 
Sam. Randall, Eliphalet Thayer, 
Tucker, John Parks, 

I. Holbrook, Thos. R. Shepard. 
Jason Thayer, Moses Wood, 
Wm. Newcomb, John S. Gilman, 


‘Pontiff of Rome sustained his power previous to the re- 


Jona. Beal, jr. 

Thos. I. Knowles, 
Warren Gleason, 
Nath’l. Holmes, 
Wm. Upham, 
Erastus N. Holmes, 
Shadrach Jenkins, 
James Mayo, 

Asa Charch, 

Cyrus Eldridge, 
James W. Needham, 
James Crowells, 
Zimi Purgess, 

John Crowell, 


Joseph Battles, 

John Kenny, 

Eb. Foster, ir. 
Theophilus C. Clapp, 
Benj Stone, 

John Glover, 

Wm. B. Henderson, 
Oliver Davenport, 
Saml. D. M’Elroy, 
James Means, 

Otis Shepard, 
Frederick W. Howe, 
Joseph W. Phillips, 
Elijah L. Davenport, 


Ben}. Howard, J.R. lfowe, 
John K. Wigut, dames G N. Glover, 
Danforth Champney, Otis Eaton, 


James §, Davenport, 
Rafus Kelton, 
Jos. Shepard, 


Calvin Davenport, 
R. B. Edmonds. 


At a meeting of the citizens of South Reading, 
on the 7th inst. the following resolutions, introduced by 
Mr. John Gould, 3d. were adopted. Such resolutions 
ought to be adopted by every town in the Commonwealth, 
where antimasonry has reared its hydra head. A corres- 
pondent says, ‘ the antis made a lame and spiritless eppo- 
sition. Like the last dying straggles of a serpent’s tail, 
after the head is braised. The head was bruised last year 
at this time.’ 


Resolved, That our Delegates be requested to ase their 
most strenuous efforts to prevent the eleetion of any per- 
gon on the County Committee, whose skirts are stained 
with the pollution of Antimasonry. 


Resolved, ‘That every political party ought to stand or 
fall by its owN intrinsic merits; and, that we shrink 
with disgust and indignation, from the attemptto amalgu- 
mate Antimasonry, with National Republicanism. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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ON *ELECTRICITY. 


The exteni and brilliancy of Dr. Franklin’s discoveries 
gave a form and digt ty to the science of electricity which 
it had never before possessed, and raised their author to a 
high rank among the distinguished philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. 

Astronomy had elevated the mind to the contemplation 
efthe most splendid and magnificent phenomena which 
the imagination could comprehend. Optics had dared to 
investigate the properties of that ethereal matter, which 
constitutes the very son! of the visible world; and mag- 
netism had connected her facts with the polar attraction of | 
the great globe itself. 
that the shock and spark of the electrical machine, were. 
minature effects of a tore tremendous agent; but it was 
reserved for Dr. Franklin, not only to give a form and 
character to this infant science, but to raise itto a higher, 
rank among the ether great divisions of haman knowledge. | 
The vulgar were astonished at the sight of fire brought | 
down from heaven; and philosophers themselves startled. 
at the recollection, thatthey had been amusing themselves | 
witha thunderbolt in their hands, and trifling with that | 
yertible agent, which had so often alarmed and convulsed. 
the physical world. Human genius indeed seems on this} 
occasion to have made an impious excursion beyond its 
mortal range, and one victim was demanded to expatiate | 
the audacious attempt. 

Suspecting that the electric fiuid was similar to that 
which produced lightning, fr. Franklin drew up a_state- 
ment of the principal points in which these two agents re- 
sembled each cther. He found that flashes of lightning, 
like the electric spark, are generally seen crooked and 
waving in the air; that lightning, as well as electricity, 
strikes pointed objects in preference to all others; that 
_ lightning and eleciricity take the readiest and the best 
conductor, that they both dissolve metals, and inflame 
combustible substances; that they rend solid bodies, strike 
persons blind, reverse the poles of a magnet, and destroy 
animal life. These points of resemblance appeared to. 
Dr. Franklin so very stril:ing,that he resolved to examine, 
by direct experiment, the truth of his conjecture. For) 
some time he waited for the erection of a spire in Phila-| 
delphia, to assist him in his views; but he afterwards 
thought of a more simple method of carrying it into effect. 
Having extended a Jarge silk handkerchief over two cross, 
sticks he formed a kite, which, unknown to any person 
but his son, he elevated duing the first thunder-storm, 
which happened to be in the month of June 1752. The 
kite remained a considerable time in the atmosphere with- 
out any appearance of electricity. A cloud, which had 
the appearance of being chauiged with lightning, passed | 
over it without producing any result, and Dr. Franklin! 
began to despair of success. Fis attention, however, was! 
roused by the erection of some loose fibres on the hempen 
cord, and on holding his knuckles to the key upon the 
string, he received an electric spark. Before the rain had 
wetted the string, other sparks were obtained; but when 
the string was thoronghly wet, Dr. Franklin collected the 
electric fire in great abundance. About a month before 
Dr. Franklin had made these successful trials, the French 
philosophers had obiained similar results. In order to 
show, by direct experiment, that the electricity collected 
from the atmosphere had the same properties as that, 
which was generated by the friction ofan electric, he! 
erected an apparatus in his house at Philadelphia, consist- 
ing of an insulated iron rod connected with two bells, 
Which indicated by their ringing that the rod was electrifi-| 
“d, After numerous trials, he found that the natural and. 
atificial electricities were in every respect the same; that 
the. clouds were sometimes negatively, and sometimes 
positively electrified; and that sometimes, in the course 
of one thander-storm they changed several times from posi- 
"We to negative. On one occasion, when there was no 
thunder at all, he found the air to be strongly electrified 


} 


About this tite, the death of Professor Richman, of 
St. Petersburgh, while employed in bringing electricity 
from the heavens, created a great sensation in the scientific 
world. This eminent individual was engagec in a work 
on the electricity of the atmosphere, and was therefore 
extremely desirous of observing the electrical state of the 
air during thunder-storms. On the 6th of August 1753, 
he had prepared his apparatus for observation. From a 
metallic rod passing through a perforated bottle, and fixed 
upon the roof of his house, there passed a chain surround- 
ed with electrics. The other end of this chain was fixed 
to another metallic rod placed ina glass vessel, and 10 
this second rod was attached a linen thread, which mark- 


It had indeed been conjectured, | 


ed ,by its elevation on a quadrant,the intensity of the elec- 
tricity of the rod. 

_ While Professor Richman was attending an ordinary 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences in the afternoon, his 
attention was excited by the sound of distant thunder. He 
immediately set off for his own house to observe the elec- 
trical state of the air. and took with bim his engraver So- 
kolow, that he might be enabled to give a better repre- 
sentation of any phenomena that should present themselves. 
Richman remarked, that the thread pointed to four de-| 
grees on his quadrant; and while he was describing to his. 
friend the dangerous consequences that might ensue if the 
thread rose to 45 degrees, a dreadful clap of thunder a- 
larmed all the inbabitants of St. Petersburg. Richman in- 
clined his head to the gnoinan to see the degree of elec-. 
tricity which was indicated, and when he wasin that bent | 
posture, with his head about a foot distant from the rod, | 
a large globe of white and bluish fire, about the size of 
Mr. Sokolow’s fist, flashed from the rod to his head, 
with a report as loud as that of a pistol. 
sor fell back upon a chest behind him, and instantly ex- 
pired. 


| 


[From the Little-Falls Friend.] 
STEAM. 

Since the steam-bout disasters upon the North River, 
there have some questions agitated my mind as to the par- 
ticular cause of the bursting of the boilers. I have read 
communications upon the subject in a number of papers 7 
but they have not gone far enough to satisfy my inquiries, | 
or vary the opinion that I wish to express. 


All that is necessary to be ascertained is the manner in- 
which the power is generated that occasions the expio-| 
sion. It is necessary that the chemical effect of heat upon ) 
water be shown, before the point can be touched to any | 
purpose, If we takea piece of ice and apply heat to it, 
in the first place the caloric enters as it would any other. 
body, for instance a piece of wood, without any tendency 
to reduce itto a liquid until it becomes saturated, and 
from that moment the process of dissolution commences, | 
and as it dissolves it inclines to occupy more space.—_ 
While it is dissolving it ceases to be a medium through 
which the caloric passes, its capacity and affiaity increase, 
and that which was free becomes latent heat, until it is 
ail a liquid, when it again becomes a-medium. 
There does equally as much force attend this process as 
that of producing steam, with this difference—steam fills , 
a much larger space in proportion to the quantity of wa- 
ter, than water to the quantity of ice. Were we to fill an) 
iron vessel full of ice and expose itto a heat sufficient to’ 
melt the ice, it would burst as readily as if it were filled | 
with water and exposed to sufficient heat to generate steam, | 


extend its force so far, by reason of its not incliring to fill) 
so large a space. : 
But to return to the water; If the degree of heat be in- 


i 
i 


The Profes-|| 


sighted. 


Tt would not be quite as destructive, because it woulé not i 


Were we to fill a vessel with steam and throw it into a 
furnace, were there no water in it to be converted, the 
_vessel would net burst, and the reason is obvions—the - 
‘steam no longer inclines to fill more space than the calorie 
itself will occupy, to which the vessel will give room, and 
no explosion can take place. 
| I shall suppose thata boiler toa steam-boat is capable 
of sustaining a pressure of 50 pounds the square inch; 
that a pressure of 40 is sufficient to carry the miachinery ; 
the fire kept up, the steam generating, and the machinery 
starts. Now the increase of steam, unless it has a chance 
to escape as fast as produced,is operating upon the strengthy 
of the boiler, and if it rises to the degree of 50, an ex- 
plosion follows; therefore the greatest caution ought to be 
| exercised in fixing and observing that ratio., After the wa- 
, ter becomes converted into steam, the extra or free heat 
cis ready to act and generate more steam; and if cold wa- 
ter be admitted into the boiler, at first it has tendency to 
lessen the pressure, because it receives the heat until satu- 
rated; but from that moment the extra heat converts the 
| water into vapor and adds to the pressure. If there could 
be a sufficient quantity of water admitted to receive all 
the free caloric, and condensate all the steam, there would 
_be no danger in introducing it; that however, cannot be 
‘done. Under these circumstances, there ought no more— 
to be admitted than will supply what has escaped in 

The explosion on the Ohio has been accounted for in 
this manner. The boat while lying by the shore inclined 
upon one side—consequently one side of the boiler be- 
| came greatly heated; and when the boat righted in start- 
ing, the water in the boiler came in contact with the heat 
ed side, by means of which the steam was rapidly produc-. 
ed, and occasioned the disaster. Such circumstances 
Must be followed by like results, unless the escape be 
equally rapid with the increase, in my 
HUMBLE OPINION.. 


THE REASON WHY MAN CANNOT SEE UNDER: 
WATER. 


A man under water, sees objects as a very aged person. 
sees through a concave glass, placed close to the. eye.— 
The fish is long sighted under water and the man is short. 
If he uses spectacles whose convexity is just 
double the convexity, or equa! in convexity on both sides. 
‘to the cornea of his own eye, he will see under water.— 
|The necessity of this is obvious; the aqueous humor is of 
‘the same density with the water, and there cannot, there- 


1 fore, be any refraction of the 1ays in passing from the wa- 


ter into the land-seeing eye. 


Euclid and other distinguished ancients, contended and, 
indeed, suppose that vision was occasioned by the emis- 
sion of rays from the eye tothe object. He thought it more 
natural to suppose that an animate substance gave an emi- 
nation, than that the inanimate body did. In 1560, the 
opinion that the rays entered the eye,was established. Kep- 
er,.in 1600, showed, geometrically, how the rays were. 
refracted through all the humors, so as to form a distinet 
picture or. the retina,and he also demonstrated the efiect of 
glasses on the eyes. 


The reasons why Crossed-Eyed Persons see only 
with one eye. 

With such as have @ permanent squint, (cross-eye) only 
one eye is attended to, though they may not be appre- 
hensive of the fact. From continued neglect,the distorted 
organ wanders farther and farther from the axis of vision, 
till it finally becomes totally useless; henee one is doubtful: 


creased until ihe water beeomes completely saturated with || at times, which way the cross-eyed person is looking, 
caloric, then cammences another process—that of genera- ¢rom a want ef paralletism in the motions of the eyes.— 
ting steam. Again, the heat that was free becomes latent, Hi When the wandering eye is exclusively attended to, the. 
the water assumes the character of vapor, and inclines to || vision appears unimpaired. The image is well painted in 
fill a larger space; the process continues until all the wa- the nataral one, but weak in the other, solely because the 
ter is wasted or becomes steam, andin this new character} place of the image does not correspond with the place of: 
it is again a medium—no Jonger inclined to occupy more | the image at first. ‘The mind instinctively, therefore, is. 
space than the caloric alone requires. Generating steam ‘| devoted to the eye that givesthe liveliest impression, tg, 


during a fall of snow 


is generating power. I' the entire neglect of its aberrating fellow. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


THE MEMOIRS OF FOUCHE, 


DUKE Db’ OTRANTO. 


work, and much more in the character of the sin- 


gular man who survived so many revolutions, | 


laying (to use his own expressive phrase) with his 
head nightly on a scaffold for five and twenty 
‘years, His firmness of temper, thorough know!l- 
edge of the varying state of parties, his accurate 


estimate of individual character, that instinct of | 


genius by which he had discovered change in its 
germs—revolution in its organic form and the 
meaner instinct for which he provided for himself 
in the infinite contingences to which his fortune 
and his life were hourly exposed, are manifested 
in the détails of this volume of adventures. The 
truth of the main facts of his disclosures, rest not 
so much onthe credit of the anthor as upon the 
history of his time. ‘Ihe recent revolution in 
France has likewise given a new value to the 
work from the perfect coincidence of that event 
with the opinion of Fouche, as evinced in his let- 

ters and declaration during the horrors of Jacob- 
—inism, the reignofthe Directory, the rising for- 
tunes of Bonaparte, his imperial progress and his 
final fall. ‘The restoration of the Bourbons and 


the rapid succession of events from that period || 


until the banishment and disgrace of the Duke of 
Otranto, gave further scope for the developement 
of his variable resources, of that riiraculous clear- 
ness of vision and that steadiness of purpose which 


enabled him to centrol the ‘iron temperament of. 


the Emperor—to modify the resolves of the allied 
soveriegns,and to force the restored king of France 
to employ the talents of the murderer of his broth- 
er asthe surest means of establishing his own 


throne and of giving a lemporary claim to his king | 


dom. 


The morals of the Duke of Otranto were what 
we call lax, and yet he was benevolent as well as 


beneficient. He appears to have been seldom 
swayed by passion, and in the political ethics of 
his school a fault was worse than a crime. His 
versatility was wonderful. His combinations with 
men of all parties, while apparently trusted by 


_Enpperor, the necessity of relying upon Republi-| 
can France; the expediency of calling forth na- 
‘tional enthusiasm by concessions and guarantees 
'in favor of the liberties of France and French- 


men, Liberal institutions, curb upon Imperiai 


alone his means of giving to the falling fortunes 
of the Emperor a power to resist the accumulat- 
ing forees of the old Zuropean Dynasties. ‘These 
‘remonstrances, too, were offered when the Duke 
was disgraced and under the eye of that very po- 
lice of which he had been the chief. While look- 
ing to the fall of the Emperor as morally certain 
while considering fron: the temper of his master, 
‘control or modification of his views impracticable 
hopeless--while preparing an eventful securi- 
ty and retreat for himself, he still energetically 
‘points out tothe Emperor at every opportunity 
peace fora while, asthe best policy for France; 
and if that were desperate, a reliance on the en- 
thusiasm of the Republican Party as the only se- 
‘eure means of securing the Empire and the Em- 
-peror from the abyss into which Napoleon’s ambi- 


It.is very difficult to appreciate the value of this power, national privileges and immunities, were 


‘tion and self-will were about to plunge himself 
andit. There is something singular in all this, 
but subsequent events have given the force as if 
were of accomplished prophecy, to the principles 
of Fouche’s speculative polities. ‘Turning from 
the Emperor fo the rising power of the Bourbons, 
with whom the Duke of Otranto had made his 


particular bargain, he urges on the Princes of the 


house whose bead he had been imstiumental in’ 
bringing to the scaffold, the necessity of basing! 


their power upon the rock of public opinion, upon | 
‘conceptions to liberty, upon equality of laws, up-| 
on the abolition of distinctions not founded on ser- 
vice ormerit. In fine, the same language and the 
same conduct—the same inflexibility in his opin-| 


ions--the same temporising and ductile policy in! 


reconciling and packing men. He seenis to have’ 


looked to measures as the source of permanent in-| 


flUuence—to men as mere instrnments. 


Such 


‘minister was not an unworthy adviser of the herg. 


of Marengo, but totally useless to the conqueror 
cat Austerlitz. When Napoleon allowed himself, 
10 be made a graft upon the legitimate tree of 
‘European Monarchy, he committed a great mis-| 
take. 


and devoted only to one, were so various, so com- | 
plicated so seemingly contradictory, as at times to) 


make one’s head turn in calculating the chances 
of his disgrace. 
with the Royalists, guided the Jacobins, influenc- 
ed the Chouans, had emissaries unknown to the 
in England, was cpurted by the Bour- 
bons, caressed, trusted ane suspected by the iim- 
perialists. There is one point, however, in all 
lis vicissitudes of fortune, in all the changeful 
phases of his tunes, he seens to have kept steadi- 
ly in view; it was, that however accident or force 
might alter the apparent aspects of things, the 


course of France in her revolutionary movements i 


was stillonward, He played with all parties for 
partial effect; but for permanent power, relied on 
none but the children of revolution. From the 


moment of Bonaparte’s marriage, the Duke of O- ‘index of public interest, is the only sure safety-. ers. 
iranto dated his downfall and that of the Corsican, |\lamp for the practical politician-=the only sure. 


‘and he began to prepare for circumstances by ob- |! suiding star to the political theorist. 


taining personal indemnities from the allies, from 
England,and from the Bourbons. Notwithstand- 
ing, and pending his efforts to effect these little 
peatters, he points out in his protests, in his remon- 


~ strances, in Lis strong and eloquent appeals to the | 


He at the same time intrigued | 


he had only 


‘ed by events and blind to the causes that recalled 


their ancestors,were under the same hallucination. 
have fallen. 

The Historian with a just discrimination of the 
character of the actors, will class causes and ef- 


and aristocratic pride. Public opinion, when the 


We may 


take the lesson liome. The Duke of Otranto and 


| Stul he might have perceived when Aus-! 
tria was cold, and Russia, (russia and Holiand,| 
| in fine all Hurope combined for his downfall, 
to choose between disintegrating his 
|, empire and arousing the energies of France by a 
concession in favor of her wants and her present) 
aspirations. ‘To this latter instead of the former) 


the Duke of Otranto strenuously arged him, put-. 


both forced by their clear perception of final re- 
sults, without forgetting the revolution te abandon 
the man of the revolution, and-to trust themselres 
to the faith of those they had mortaliy offended.-— 
The former died in exile--the latter lives. 

. It is worthy of notice that both the Duke and 
the Prince were disgraced for protesting against 
the Spanish warand the Russian invasion. (heir 
boldness was equal to their frankness, and the re- 
sentiment of the Emperor was durable and irritat- 
ing. Whilst the royal family of Spain were pris- 
oners in France, Mr. and Madame Talleyrand 
paid them every attention. ‘The Emperor took 
occasion from this circumstance publicly to sneer 
at ‘Talleyrand as having incurred from the king of 
Spain the last disgrace that can befall a husband :. 
to which the ex-minister replied with an impertur- 
able and immoveable countenance, ‘ Sire it were 
well for your majesty’s glory and mine that the 
princes of the house of Spain were never mention- 
ed.’ Nothing is more clear than that Tallerrand 
and Fouche foresaw at an early date that the fab- 
ric of Bonaparte’s power was tottering, neither: 
had. they any confidence in the stability of the res- 
toration. It is not quite so clear that they heartily 


and honestly strove to prevent the final catas- 
trophe. 


Posterity wili give them credit for great genius, 
great coolness, self possession anid firmness. Hon- 
esty, rectitude and frankness, will scarcely be al- 
lowed them. At all events, they deserve the 
praise of having clearly shown that the dynasty 
of the Cersican might have been preserved during 
his life, if not perpetuated after his death. That 
the Bourbons could only rule by promoting the in- 
terests of the nation, and that Eurcpe was on the 
eve of a revolution that must restore man to his 
rights and melt Nobility and Royalty, Jesuits, 
King and Priests, into the mass of the people. 


SNECDOTES, 


A SNORER. 


In the days of yore, when it was fashionable to 
wear the hair in a queue, a countryman was 
heard one Sunday snoring most sonorously at 
church. Ashe very much annoyed the congre- 
gation, the minister despatched the dracon to a- 
waken him, Fhe deacon approached on tip-tos 
and was about to give hima jog, when what was 
his astonishment to find his eyes wide open.— 
‘ My gracious!” exclaimed the deacon, ‘ who ever 
seed the like 7 a man snoring with his eyes open! 


them to the throne, though not in the power of 


the Prince of Benevento were both Ministers of 
| Bonaparte—-the former of Police, the latter of for- 
They were both committed by acts 


Strely it is a judgment upon him sleeping at 


ting, however, before him the fair alternative.—_ church. A crowd gathered around and various 
Bonaparte could not bend to either—he fell.—|| were the remarks made on the subject of the mi- 
The Bourbons who succeeded him, not instruct- | 


racke, when it was finally discovered by an old 
woman in specks, that the poor mans hair was tied 


so close to his head, as effectually to prevent him 
from closing his eyes. 


A gentleman from Carolina recently giving us 


'descriptions of the state military tactics at the 
‘fects in the saine chapter of ambitious perverseness | 


south, said that a captain one day exercised his 
men on a point of land, at the junction of two rv- 
Instead of the usual direction to front, be 
said, ‘ Soldiers, stand with your faces to the Con- 
garee, and yourbacke tothe Saluda!’ Another 
captain ordered his men to ¢ ob-li-que to the left.’ 
‘'That isn’t right, Captain, cried a man in the 


‘ranks, ‘it is obliqne.? ‘Do you think { 


know?? rep'ied the officer, ‘I tell you it is ob- 


against the restoration of the Bourbons; they were || que in my book.’—[fynn Mirror] 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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BRARWe, 


LIVING WRITEKS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
NO. X. 


Those persons who are familiat with the foreign 
periodicals may have noticed the effusions of a 
iady by the name of Mary Anne Browne. She is 
the author of Mont Blanc, Ada, Repentance, and 
other poems. She is quite young, and is as fair 
as young. A vein of religious feeling pervades 
her compositions. We select as a specimen the 
following lines from a piece entit!ed. 

MOSS, 
How I !ove to look on the fresh green moss 

In the pleasant time of Spring, 

When the young light leaves in the quick breeze toss, 

Like fairies on the wing. 

When it springeth up in woodland walks, 

And a natural carpet weaves, 

‘To cover the mass of withered stalks, 

And autunin’s fallen leaves. 


And I love, I love to see it much, 
When on the ruin gray, 
Which crumbles to Time’s heavy touch, | 
It spreads its mantle gay, 
While the bold ivy only gives, 
As it shivereth, thougtits of fear, 
The closely clinging moss still lives, 
Like a friend forever near. 


But oh I love the bright moss most, 

When I see it thickly spread 
On the sculptur’d stone, that fain would boast, 

Of the forgotten dead. 

For I think if that lowly thing can efface 

The fame that’earth hath given, 

Who is there that would ever chase 

Aught that is nct of heaven! 

Henry Brougham, though an ardent politician, 
is one of the most d.stinguished writers of the day. 
He presents at one view the capacity to general- 
ize and to enter into detail, to classify and to dis- 
sect. So many memoirs of this gentleman have| 
already appeared that we shall not attempt to 
write his biography. We shall only notice a few 
of the most remarkable points in his career. He 


England, and whatever may have been his real 
opinion of her conduct, he certainly shewed him- 
self fully equal to the management of her extraor- 
dinary case. 

He has distinguished himself in the House of 
Gommons by his bringing forward with the whole 
force of his talent and eloquence, motions to ex- 
tend the liberty of the press, and to inquire into 
the abuse of charities. 

He has advocated the doctrine of general edu- 
ealion. His efforts asa lawyer are well known, 
and in Scotch appeal cases he is very celebrated. 
Ke has been a candidate for parliament in several | 
prominent counties, and knows what it is to have. 
warm friends and active enemies, to reap the 
fruits of success, and to bear with the martification 
of defeat. He is the author of the ‘Inquiry into 


the Colonial policy of the European States, in 2: 


vols, 1868,’ and a work on the State of the Na- 
then, in i vol. 

His articles in the Edinburgh Review are splen-| 
‘did efforts of a masterly intellect. As president of: 
ihe Society for Diffusing Useful and Entertaining | 
Knowledge, lie has been actively engaged in the 
produciion and pubiication of those elegant essay’ 


Which have appeared in numbers under its patron- 
age. 


happened a heavy fall of snow. 


His present station isthe result of untiring in- 
dustiy and great talent. There are many persons 
who do not hesitate to pronounce him an intriguer, 
and to say that he has for years had his price.— 
We are quite unwilling to Lelie ve this statement, 
and we hope that he will be able to confer as 
many benefits upon the commonwealth of En- 
gland,as he has upon the republic of letters. 

[Alb. Dai. Advertiser.] 


The Providence Daily Advertiser of Thursday 
last, contains the following letter from Mr. Ar- 
NOLD, in answer to the request of the Antimasonic 


‘convention, to become a candidate for the office of 


Governor: 
Providence, March 3, 1831. 

Dear Sir.--I received yesterday your communi- 
cation of the Ist instant, made at the request of 
‘the Antimasonic State Committee, empowered by 
the Convention of December 29th, to fill vacan- 
cies,’ informing me ‘ that they have adopted a res- 
olution to place my name at the head of the Anti- 
masonic ticket for the office of Governor, in place 
of that of John Brown Francis, declined.’ 

Having accepted the nomination of the Nation= 
al Republican Convention of the 17th ulttimo to 
the same office, I shall be pleased to have the sup- 
port of that portion of my fellow citizens, whom 
your Committee represent. Although you are ac- 
quainted with my views, it may nut be improper 
for me,in giving my assent,to siate with frankness, 
that Iam neither a Mason nor an antimason. | 
consider that the citizens of this state, as such pos- 
sess equal rights and privileges, without reference 
to any association to which they may or may not 
belong, or any name by which they may be called; 
and should I ever be required to consider or de- 


cide ary question relating to Masonry or Masonic 


institutions, | shall endeavor to do it as candidly 
and impartially as [ should any question relating 
toany othersubject. Please assure the Committee, 


and also their constituents, that I fully appreciate 
was the principal defender of the late Queen of), 


the honor they have done me, and accept yourself 
my thanks for the delicate manner in which you 
communicated their wishes, and forthe personal 
interest you have manifested in my success. 


Iam yery respectfully, &c. 
LEMUEL H. ARNOLD. 
B. Harret, Esa. 


On the existence of Animalcula in Snow—The 


made considerable progress with much frost, there 
Apprehending 
that I might not have an opportunity of filling my 
house with ice, | threw in snow, perhaps enough 
tohalf fill it. There was afterwards severely cold 
Weather, and I filledthe remainder with ice.-- 
About Aug. the waste and consumption of the ice 
brought us down tothe snow, whenit was discov- 


ered that a glass of water, which was cooled with 


it, contained hundreds of animacules. I then ex- 
amined another glass of water out of the same 
pitcher, and with the aid of a micrescope, before 
the snow was put into it, found it, perfectly clear 
and pure, the snow was then thrown. into it, and 
on solution the water again exhibited the same 


_phenomenon—hundreds of animalcules, visible to 


the naked eye with acute attention, and, when 
viewed through the microscope resembling most 
diminutive shrimps, ang, wholly unlike the eels 
discovered in the acetoug acid, were seen in the 
full enjoyment of animated nature: 


‘I caused holes to be dug in several parts of the 
mass of snow in tke ice-house, and tu the centre 
of it, and in the most unequivocal and repeated 
experiments had similar results; so that my family 
did not again venture to introduce the .snowsice 
into the water they drank,which had been a favor- 
ite method, but used it as an external refrigerant* 
for the pitcher. 


following account was sent by Dr. J. I. Mure ina, 
letter to Dr. Silliman.--‘ When the winter had | 


‘ These little animals may class with the ampht- 


bia which have cold blood, and are generally ca- 


pable ina low temperature, of a torpid state of 
existence. Hence their icy immersion did no vio- 
lence to their constitution, and the possibility of 
their revival by heat is well sustained by analogy; 
but their generation their parentage, and their ex- 
traordinary transmigration, are to me subjects of 
profound astonishment.’ 


ORMMG OUTANG, 


Father Caubasson had so won on the good gra- 
ces ofa young orang outang, that witherscever he 
‘went, it was desirous of accompaning him, inso- 
‘much that when he had to officiate on Sunday, he 
,was obliged to confine it. On one occasion how. 
‘ever, it had contrived to make its escape and si- 
lently mounting the sounding hoard, lay perfectly 
‘quiet untilthesermon commenced. It then crept 
‘to the edge of the board, and, overlooking its mas- 
ter, counterfeited all his gestures in so grotesque a 
style, as to excite the risible faculties of the audi- 
jpnee- ‘lhe preacher, surprised and confounded 
at such unreasonable levity, had recourse to re- 
proof, but without effect, when redoubling his 
vociferations, the mimic continued to act his part 
with such ludicrous accuracy,that the congregation 
gave wayto a loud and reiterated laughter. A 


/friend now stepped up, and explained the adven- 


|ture, when the good humored Father found no, 
‘small difficulty in preserving his own gravity. . 


— 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 


Santeuil, a poet of the 17th century, returning 
one night tothe Abbey of St. Victor, at cleven 
o’clock, was refused admittance by the Porter, on 
ithe plea that the prior had absolutely forbidden — 
the doors to be opened at so late an hour, A 
good deal of altercation ensued; at last the poet 
‘slipped a piece of gold under the door, which 
‘was opened immediately. When fairly in, he 
pretended that he had left a book on tue stone, 
where he was sitting during the dispute,and begs- 
'ed the porter to, go for it. Eneouraged by the 
generosity of the poet, the man readily complied. 
‘In the meanwhile, Santeuil fastened the door; 
land the porter halfnaked, was obliged to stand 
knocking in histurn. ‘I cannot let you in,’ said 
‘the poet; ‘Iam very sorry for it: bat the prior 
‘has given positive order not to have the doors 
‘opened at so late an hour.’ let youin said the 
porter,?in a very humble tone. ‘So you did, 
replied Santeuil; and I wili do you the same good 
turn. for the same price.’ 


The porter not liking to sleep in the street, and. 
‘fearful likewise of loosing his place, slipped the. 
‘piece of gold under the door again: saying ‘I 
‘thought a poet’s money would not siay long with, 
‘me,’--and so gained admittance, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
1} 
} | | 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


' There they will probably remain, until the veteran mes-|| 
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SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 19, 1831. 


PETI(TION OF THE GRAND LODGE, 


We continue our notes of the progress of the Petition 
of the Grand Lodge. ‘Though in our last we brought the 
subject down té Friday morning, ‘at which time the peti- 
tion was before the House, in order to a more perfect un- 
derstanding of the whole matter we must recur to the 
doings of 

THURSDAY. 


In the afternoon of this day, the report on the petition 
of the Grand Lodge was taken up; and after a * powerful 
exposition’ of the ‘ many and great evils of Masonry,” by 
Mr. Lazell, of Bridgewater, the whole subject was indefi- 


“nitely postponeé. [The gentleman here named, we are 


told, enlightened and edified the House, for about two 
hours, by reading Bernard’s ‘ Light on Masonry,’ and 
other documents of equal credibility.] Mr. Bigelow of 
Boston, said he was confident that the vote was taken un- 
der a mistake; and, as he felt sure the House did not mean 
to deny the prayer of the petition, but only to cut short 
the reading of interminable and unauthenticated documents 
about Masonry, he would give notiec, that he should move 
a reconsideration of the vote to-morrow. 

One or two remonstrances were presented this day. In 
regard to the remonstrance from North Wrentham, we 
jearn on authority that is not to be questioned, that at 
least one of the signatures thereto attached, was put there 
by the hand of a woman, whose husband cannot write 
his own name,and who hardly possesses intelligence or mind 
enough to know when he is doing ‘right cr wrong.’— 
There are names on that remonstrance also, as on that 
from Bridgewater, and others already mentioned, that we 
can prove were obtained by misrepresentation. On the 
remonstrance from Roxbury, we are told that there are 70 
or 80 names of persons, who are unknown to the most aged 
and business men of the place. It is believed there are 
ne such persons in the town. The remonstrants are gener- 
ally among the dregs, the oficasts of community. Such 
men as can be obtained for a gill of rum, to do any un- 
clean or wicked work that the leaders of antimasonry may 
project. Thanks to the good sense of the legislature they 
have been received with the contempt they merit, and 
permitted to rest undisturbed under the Speaker's table. 


senger of the Jlouse is ordered to see the accumulated 
filth removed. 


FRIDAY. 


Mr. Bigelow, of Boston, on moving a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the report of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee on the petition of the Grand Lodge was indefinitely 
postponed, disclaimed having ever been influenced im his 
public conduct by any feelings connected with the sub- 
ject of Masonry. Some of the opponents of Masonry in 
and out of this Hall were his personal friends, and it was 
not his intention to reflect upon the motives which had 
induced the gentleman from Bridgewater to adopt a course 
of argument and reasoning wholly inapplicable to the sub- 
tect now before the House. The strictures which that 
gentleman had. passed upon the reputed oaths and princi- 
ples of the higher orders of Masonry could certainly have 
no bearing in any case upgn the /ower degrees, which, 
and which ouly had anything.to do with the Grand Lodge. 
Besides, what possible beaving can a discussion of the 
general pricciples and effects of Masonry haye upon the 
present subject. 

Such reasoning might apply if it were now a question 
of granting or taking away the charter of the Grand 
Lodge; but in reality. all that is asked for is simply a mo- 
dification of the charter so as to aliow the institution to 
hold less personal, and a proportionable amount more of 
real estate, for the purpose of enabling the Lodge to erect 
a Masonic Hall, instead of being obliged to hire their 
place of meeting as at present. And surely more danger, 


‘if any, is to be apprehended from the influence of dojlars, | 
in the way of ‘bribery, corruption,’ &c. than from real 
estate. The Lodge in thas asking leave to redeem their 
personal property, have requested that which has invaria- 
bly been done for other corporations upon application to 
that effect. If this corporation is mischievous or has 
done anything worthy of censure, repeal the charter, 
but unti! you see Cause for doing that, allow it the same 
privileges which you grant to other incorporated ins titu- 
tions. 

But waiving other considerations Mr. B. said that his 
particalar purpose in making the motion was that the 
question on the report might be fairly taken by the House. 
A mistake existed yesterday in relation to it; and with | 
all deference to the chair, he thought the decision of the 
‘chair was erreneous in relation to the ‘main question,” 
‘the chair having decided that the ‘ main question’ was | 
‘the indefinite postponement. ‘he ‘ previous question’ | 
\takes precedence of the motion to ‘ postpone,’ and it had 
‘been uniformly decided that the motion to postpone in- 
‘definitely was the last in order. He thought, therefore, | 
‘and he believed such was the sense of the House, that the | 
previous question should have taken precedence of the 
motion to postpone, and not have been applied to it, and | 
that the main question should have been on the accept- 
ance of the report. He did not wish for discussion, and | 
the friends of the measure would not discuss it. He was 
willing to allow the case to stop after the opening speech: 
of the gentleman from Bridgewater, for the prosecution, 
and to trust a decision without the advantage of a reply. 
Whether the report were accepted or rejected he cared 


\less than that a decision of the House should be had un-| 
derstandingly. 

Mr. John D. Williams, of Boston, argued the matter 
| with his usual ability, eloquence and pathos. ‘The House 
deeply affected, truly!’ When the learned gentleman 
‘rose he seemed to be laboring uuder a powerful impres-| 


‘sion of the vast importance of what he was about to say. 


Our compassion was so much excited that we lost a great. 
,portion of the gentleman’s argument. We recollect, | 
however, one rematk which we thought savored a little | 
of what sailors cail having an ‘ eye to the windward.’—-| 
it was this, that the Grand Lodge, and the subordinate | 
Lodges, sell their jewels and give their funds to the Insane’ 


: | 
‘| Hospital! Was this said with a view to the futare inter-' 


ests of the Suffolk Committce ? The gentleman himself, 
can have no fears in relation to the stability of that Insti-) 
tution! 


| A Reverend Mr. Brigham of Randolph, next took the, 


‘floor. Ile proposed that the Grand Lodge take $20,000. 


,and send 40,000 Bibles to the valley of the Mississippi.— 
‘Iie contended that as the Grand Lodge of this state had 
‘not ‘by the necessary papers, signed by its proper offic- 
ers,’ disclaimed their approbation of the Morgan con- 
spirators, ‘it must be held answerable to the charge of 
participating in the same principles!’ | 

Mr. French, of Berkley, read documents to show that 
Masonry is powerful and mingles in politics, and said that 


sonic influence. 
not to prevail. 


, 
were the authors of it; and not the Masons. Let the Ma- 
sons alone and they would injure nobody. He had veew 


30 years in public life,—14 in the service of the militia, 
and long acquainted with mest every walk in life, and he 
had never seen any bad effect arise from Masonry. He 
thought it was productive of positive good, and that the 
legislature would be doing its duty to put its seal 
upon antimasonry. 

Mr. Forbes renewed his motion, and the Hense refused. 
to reconsider the vote by which the subject was indefi-- 
nitely postponed. Yeas, 128—Nays, 133, 


CONCLUSION. 

To such of our readers as are unacquainted with the- 
circumstances which led to the result, the rejection of the 
prayer of the petitioners may appear somewhat unaccount- - 
able. We frankly acknowledge that we did not expect it. . 
We were aware of the strong prejudice—of the settled’ 
determination of the members of the House, rot to per- - 
mit a discussion of the loathsome subject of antimasonry 


‘| to take place; but we did not expect that,even to effect aw 


object by them so much desired, they would sacrifice the 
just and reasonable request of the petitioners. And from 
conversations had with several gentlemen who voted for 
the indefinite postponement, we are persuaded that if the 
question had been fairly stated, or properly understood, 
on Thursday evening, the bill would have passed by a vote 
of 7-8ths of the members. But it was not understood,and 
therefore the only opportunity to pass the bill without dis- 
cussion, was lost. Had the motion for reconsideration. 
made by Mr. Bigelow on Friday morning prevailed, the 


| subject would have been fairly open for debate—it could 


not have been avoided. To this, a majority of the mem- 
bers were opposed. ‘The result is known. Besides, the 
session was near its close—last Saturday was fixed on by 
the Senate for a recess,—much important business remain- 
ed to be acted on,—many cf the members had already 
gone home, and the others were impatient to follow them. 
It was generally believed that if the subject was opened 
for debate, it would occupy the attention of the House for 
several days; and this belief was strengthened by the intro- 
duction of a large portion of the antimasonic library, by 
the eloquent and erudite orator from Bridgewater. He 
had already given the House a foretaste of what was to 
come, in the reading of half of Elder Bernard’s book!— 
But whether the fear of this, formidable as it was, furnish- 
ed a sufficient reason for sacrificing the rights, (for so we 
regaid the request of the petitioners.) of a portion of their 
fellow-citizens; whether by so doing the gentlemen who 
voted in the negative, acted consistently with their obliga- 
tions as the Representatives of the whole people, isa 
question that may perhaps as well be settled in their own 
breasts as anywhere else. 

We are tuld that Masons ought to be satisfied with the 
resuit, inasmuch as the House have unequivocally express- 
ed their disapprobation and abhorrence of antimasonry, by 
refusing to listen to the abusive accusations and inflamma- 
tory harangues of its leaders. If the Grand Lodge is put 
to some trifling inconvenience, or has been denied that 


| John Brooks was elected Governor of this state by Ma-|| which, if granted, could be of no essential service to it, 
He thought the reconsideration onght | 


the general cause of Masonry has received more than an 


‘| equivalent by the disrespectful manner in which antima- 


Mr. Forbes, of Millbury, moved the previous question. 1 sonry has been excluded from the House; in the marked 


Mr. Sullivan hoped the gentleman would withdraw his | 
motion to allow him to make an explanation, necessary to | 


the dignity of the House and to a just waderstanding of the | 
proceedings of the committee. 

Mr. Forbes said he would withdraw for that purpose. 

Mr. Sullivan then made some remarks in vindication of 
ithe Judiciary Committee. 
\cast upon him, as_ being interested in the sale of the Jand_ 
to the Grand Ledge. In other times he should request: 
the Efouse to inquire into the abuse cast upon its officers. | 


and asked a hearing in behalf of the remonstrants; but as_ 


tion, the committee thought themselves as capable of, 


‘them, He spoke of the excitement—said the antimasons 


judging of the matter as they, and therefore refused to hear 


| 


Some persons, opposed to Masonry, had waited on him | ciples of ‘equal and exact justice,’ 
‘not at present disposed to discuss. 
these gentlemen had no interest in the object of the peti- |Grand Lodge was simple and reason ible, and nethi . 
‘more than what the petitioners had a rightto expect wou 
‘be granted, even though the gentlemen of the House 
‘| might feel a reluctance to listen to a tissue of abusive 


contempt with which the remonstrances-and petitions have 
been regarded. And so far as we are individually inter- 
ested, we are satisfied. It has demenstrated to us that the 
base persecution now raging in all its violence against the 
Masonic Institution, is not sanctioned by any considerable 
portion of either branch of our legislature. In the Senate 


He suid asversions had been||there are but four antimasons; and in the House there are 
‘not probably more than twenty; and not more than five 
‘or six of these are capable of taking any active part in the 
‘matter. But how far the measure is justifiable on the piin- 


is 2 question we are 
The request the 
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mizrepresentations from our opponents and persecutors. It’ 


js true that the modification asked for in the petition is a/| 


MOR GAN TRIALS. 


| close it! This was antimasonic investigation!—Mr. 


‘It seems the light is « :oming out at last—and the fate of ‘Birdseye,—the Masonic Special Council, as the venal 
Morgan is beginning t 0.beascertained—and what is sin- ‘presses of antimasonry were pleased to cal) him—in less 
gular, the Regency Ju :dges and Regency Special oer than @ year,-has probed the mystery toits bottom, 
sels, as Thurlow Wec :d calls them, are the only men "and will sby the blessing of God, bring the perpetrators of 


matter of little consequence to the interests of the Grand | 
Lodge. Indeed, in our opinion, the act of corporation. 
itself is a mere shadow—a thing incapable of good or 


harm. ‘The business of the Grand Lodge can be as well, 

and as safely conducted without it. The Grand Lodge | 
Wo occasion for litigation;—it can enter into no com- 

mercial, manufacturing, or other speculations; and it can | 


been the most industri ous during the last few years, in 
hold as many Temples as it has or can procure means to i spiriting away evide nce and keeping back facts for | 
erect, without any special authority from the legislature,or,| the merepurpose of m aking a political handle of the 
any other body. 


We cannot, therefore, perceive that 94 mysterious fate of ™ ‘organ. Thurlow Weed knows | 
granting or rejection of the petition was a mattereither to | something of themode in which he caught a witness | 
be particularly desired or regretted. 


| and let him again slip throughhis fingers. By the 
There is one view of the subject to which we reluctantly | inflexible firmness and p erseverance of republican judg- | 
advert. We have intimated that the question was not fairly || es, such as Judge Mercy ',and Judge Nelson, and such 
stated by the Chair on Thursday. In this opinion we are | Counsel as Mr. Birdseye,. the perpetrators of that out- 
sustained by gentlemen experienced in parliamentary de-| 


|| Tage against the laws will be discovered and brought to 
bates. We would not impugn the motives of the Chair | ponistiment—social harm: ony and unanimity restored to_ 


in giving the decision it did. We have no doubt that it | the west—and such a ridi ‘culous political faction as that | 
acted honestly we have doubts whether itactedcor-|| headed by Weed, Tracy,. Granger & Co., deprived of 


who brought the truth ont. What will the political an- 
timasons say to this? \ what will J. ©. Spencer? There 
js no doubt of the fact that the ‘ political anties’ have 


rectly. There is one other fact in this connexion that we the only nutriment that. hel 'd it together.’’ 


fecl it our duty to state. Several attempts were made |) } [We copy the above from the New York Courier and 
by the friends of the bill, to speak in its support; and | Enquirer of Saturday last. We sincerely hope that the |) 
we think more than one of them hada just claim to ‘\truth of the prediction of the « :ditors will be fully establish- |) 


the floor. The chair either did not hear them, oF ed. We trust in heaven that the fiend-like perpetrators of | 


thought otherwise. We understand that many gentle- | that daring and unlallowed outrage against the laws of | 


men of the House were extremely anxious the day | God and man, ‘ will be disco: 7ered and brought to punish- |. 
previous, that the Grand Lodge should withdraw the || ment.’ This has ever been 0: 1r most earnest prayer. It) 


petition! ‘These gentlemen are not Masons, they say | has been the sincere prayer of t:he whole Masonic fraterni- | 


| If the offence were comm itted by Masons, it was no 


they are not antimasons; but they are politicians.— vy. 


Did they believe that ifthe Governor should be re-| Jess an offence against the precepts of Masonry ,than against 
quired to put his signature to the bill, and should do | the laws of God. Masonry neither sanctions nor justi- 


so, it would afect his popularity with the antimasonic fies crime; whether comm itted by Masons or by others. 


party ?—that it might endanger hiselection? Did the If a Muson commit crimes which dishonor him as a citi- 


powerful array of 2000 or 3000 names, so essentially 


We trust no such unhallowed motives operated to pro-| 
duce the result; and we wish there were no grounds 
for suspicion to rest upon. In our editorial capacity, 
we know no distinction in political parties; but that 
party, of whatever name or creed, that will debase it- 
self by an unnatural connexion with a faction so 


worthiess and unprincipled, as the antimasonic, is un- |) 
worthy of the suppert of honest and honorable politi- |, 


cians. 


Rev. Moses THacuer.—Pierce and Parker have 
jast pablished ‘ a report of a committee of the Charch in 


‘zen, he is also dishonored asa Mason. 
affect the political nerves of certain gentlemen, that | deprives him of his privilesres asa free citizen, deprives 
they deemed it safer to surrender the rights of a class of |! him also of his privileges as a Freemason. 
their fellow-citizens,than to hazard the consequences? ‘compromise of character in Masonry. When a member 


\of a Lodge ceases to be a man, he ceases to be a Mason: 


Jof Masonry as we have learned it. 


the North Parish in Wrentham, on the reply’of the Rev. |: 


Moses Thacher to their request to administer to them 
the Lord’s Supper.’ withan Appendix, containing a 
statement of facts—and appalling facts too,—exhibited 
te the Ecclesiastical Council convened in the North Parish 
in Wrentham. We have not room to day for a review of 
this pamphlet, but we would recommend it to all persons 
who feel an interest in the matter to which it relates, as 
the most important document that has yet appeared on the 
subject. ‘Thefactsdiselosed ute such as would cover any 
other man than Moses Thacher with disgrace and infamy. 


What effect they may have on him, we shall not attempt 
to predict. Wore anon. 


Tie Remonstrants.~-We are requested by Mr. Chs. 
French, apothecary, at the north part of the city, to say 
that if the name of Charles French on the remonstrance 


‘against the petition of the Grand Lodge, be intended for 


him, it is a base forgery. The remonstrance was pre- 


sented to him for his signature, but he never signed it.— 


Though not a Mason, he has no wish to be classed with 
antimasons. 


Officers of King | Hiram Lodg>, Provincetown,Mass. 
B. Higgins, M.; W. Crocker, 8. W.; J. Atkins. 
R. Gosdspecd, T.;.N. Holnies,8.; H. Price, 
8. D.; ; L. Cook, J. D.; Cook, 8. 8.; H. Rider, 


The very act that |’ 


There is no 


| when he violates the moral. laws of God, that moment he 
| violates the fundamental principles of Masonry. We speak 
We speak of it as it 
exists in New England. 
jacknowledged in this section of the country; and we 
\pledge our reputation as a man: and, as we hope for hap- 
'piness hereafter, solemnly declare, that we speak the 
words of truth. We know not that this declaration will 
have the weight of a feather on the minds of our opponents; 

‘but we do trust that those who know us, will believe us to 
ibe sincere, when we express a hope that the perpetrators || 
of this unrighteous outrage,may be ‘discovered and brought 
to punishment.’ 

We think there cannot be a doubt that the perpetrators 
would long since have been detected, had not the power 
to do so, been invested in the hands of persons whose pe- 
cuniary and political interests were intimately connected 
with their escape or concealment. Much contumely has 
heen cast upon Mr. Birdseye, by the antimasonic presses. 
He has been frequently charged with being in the interest 
of Masons; with a lace! of ifformation in relation to the 
business of his appointment; with inefficiency of purpose, 
and want of decision of character, &¢:—the result will 
show with what propriety he has been thus caluniniated. 
If we know anything of the principles and views of yoli- 
tical antimasons, the discovery of the perpetrators is the 
very thing they least desire. It is what the leaders of 
that party have been moat solicitous to prevent. John C. 
Spencer, as Special Council, labored for years, and what 
did he effect? He squandered seventeen vr eighteen thous- 
and dollars of the people's money; raised the excitement; 
indicted scores of innocent men; subpoenaed hun- 
dreds of useless witnesses, kept them dancing aitend- 
ance on Courts, while their farms were going to ruin; and 
finally, when the Governor would not be duped and made 
the instrament of bribery, threw up his commission in a 


9.8.5 W. Howard, Tyler. 


huff; turned antimasonic office seeker, and left the myste- 
ry still more a mystery than when he undertook to dis- 


We have taken all the degrees |) 


| that horrid transaction te condign punishment! ‘his, if an- 
timasonic authority be taken, is Masonic investigation! 
| When we receive the particulars of these disclosures, 


from a source that may be credited, we shall lay them be- 
fore our readers.]—Ed. Masonic Mirror. 


|| Antiism 1n LExInGTON.—We learn that an anti- 
| masonic convention was held at Lexington last week, for 
| purposes connected with the election in Middlesex. The 
convention was composed of sixteen persons, including 
| the Reverend Mr. Sanborn, of South Reading—the man 

who figured somewhat ridiculously in the infamous State 
| Convention held in this city, rather more than a year 
| since. They nominated a list of Senators, most. if not all, 
of whom are decidedly opposed to the hypocrisy, trickery 
/and villany of antimasonry. A county committee was 
also chosen, and-delegates appointed to attend the con- 
templated Convention in this city. 

At the election in Lexington last week, the most desper- 
_ate efforts were made by these men, to secure the election 
of their candidates. Caucuses were held almost evety 
night during the preceding week; the most deceptive and 
dishonorable means were resorted to for the purposes of 
,cheating the electors, and imposing upon them men whom 
they despised; men wholly unqualified for public stations. 
But the good sense of the citizens of Lexington enabled 
| them to penetrate their base artifices, to strip the cloak of 
hypocrisy from the monster, antto hold him up in his 
naked deformity to the scorn and contempt of an insulted 
community. The managers in this disgraceful transac- 
tion were boldly met and defeated at every point; and it 


will probably be long before they —, to reenact the ri- 
diculous farce. 


VeRY, VERY Hoxonase! There are some trans- 
actions of which abandoned and malignant men may be 
guilty, that are rather calculated to excite our centempt, 
than our anger. A case of this kind occurred here on 
‘Saturday night last. We allude to the disfizuring of the 
basement stones of the Masonic Temple! <A _transac- 
tion which will subject the contractor to an expense of 
some dollars, It can have no other effect, unless it be to 
exhibit the magnanimity of the antimasonic faction in 
this city. We leave it with an intelligent community to 
give to this transaction its proper name; and to estimate 
the character of the cause that attempts to sustain itself by 
such means. We have no comments to offer. 

We perceive by the doings of the legislature, that Mr. 
Thacher introduced an order on Wednesday, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the expediency of 
providing by law against maiming or defacing buildings, 
fences and building materials, by cutting, staining, paint- 
,ing or otherwise. In our opinion the introduction of sach 
an order was a gratuitons act. If the gertleman will point 
out to us the wretch who committed the base outrage in 
view, there will be no difficulty in finding a law to punish 
him. It requires no very discriminating intellect to per- 
ceive what the Reverend gentleman designed by this 


move! 


Brsnop Hopart.—Messrs, R. P. & C. Williams 

have just received a very neat and, ta Episcopalians, in- 
teresting little volume purporting to be ‘a collection of Ser- 
mons on the Death of the Right Reverend John Henry 
Hobart, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the state of New-York; with a Memoir of his Life and 
Writings.” . The Bishop was born at Philadelpbia, Sept. 
'| 14th, 1775, while the Continental Congress was at the 
| critical juncture of its session“in that city, a few months 
before they issued tne immortal charter of our liberties. — 
He was a worthy and good man, a fine scholar, eloquent 
speaker, and devout Christian. He died on the 12th of 
‘September last. The portrait appended to the volume i# 
a very beautiful specimen of that class of engraving. It iq 
worth the price of the book. 
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LUNATIC GIRL. 
{By J G. PERCIVAL. } 
°T was on a moonlight night like this, 
We took our last farewell; 
And as he gave his parting kiss, 
I felt my bosom swell: 
He said, * Adieu, my Caroline,’ 
But | said nota word; 
Yet never heart was found like mine— 
How wild that dark bush stirred! 


The moon was round, the moon was bright, 
The moon was riding high; 

It was just such a pleasant night, 
As he was standing by: 


i contrived to relieve their necessities. 
ang the shees’ heads which they frequently bought 


lowed only one seer of rice, and a pice, or half- 
‘per day, for their subsistence ; but the butches 
Upon open- 


of him for food they were astonished to find pago- 
‘das in them. In passing the yard of «heir prison, 


balls of clay or dirt at them, as if to testify his ha- 
tred or contempt; but on breaking the balls they 
always found that they contained a supply of 
money for their relief: and this he did frequently 
for a long time, until the prisoners were released. 

In the following war, Major Gowdie was des- 


‘entered the breach, when he saw and recollected 
his friend the butcher. He ran with eagerness to 
embrace him, saved him from the carnage, and led 


he often gave them abusive language, and threw | 


E. C. Scott, Esq; Reading, N. Parker; Stoughton, 


tined to attack Bangalore: and he had not long. 


‘him toa place of safety, The transports of the 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Attleboro, S. 0. Draper; Ashby, A. T. Willard, Esq; 
Ashburnham, 8S. Woods, Esq; Colrain, Isaac H. Bar- 
ber, Esq; Douglas, Post-Master; Fall-River, G. D. 
Cook; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas Thax- 
ter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion, Esq; 
Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New-Budford, Qli- 
ver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower; Newbury- 
port, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Provincetown, 


Nathaniel Blake; Sth Mendon, Leoiard Rice; South- 
wick, J. Byington; Springfield, Henry brewer; Ux- 
bridge, William C. Capron; Wa pole, J. N. Bird; 
Ware, J. Bosworth; Westminster, Simeon Sanderson; 
Wilkersonville, Thomas Harback, Esq. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, John Williams, Esq; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; 


The sweet bird sung his roundelay, 
He inocked me all night long; 
"y js winter, and he’s flown away, 

Or I should hear his song. 


‘two generous souls at their meeting gave the 
most pleasing sensations to all who beheld them;. 
it sofiened the rage of the soldiers, and made) 
the thirst of blood give way to the soft em-. 
otions of humanity. | 


Ellsworth, J. A. Dean, Esq; Gardiner, J. B. Walton; 
Portland, J. H. Roch. 


NEW-HAMPSHIREE, 


Bedford, Thomas Rundlett; Ciarlestown, Frederick 
A. Sumner, Esq; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls. 


The moon looks down upon the spring— | | 
| A.S. Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith. 


She cannot melt it, though; 
The pretty bird has spread its wing— 
He does not love the snow. 


ATHEISM.—an exrnacr. 


Miserable is the blindness of the mental eye— 
The wind blows hard—they say at sea | terrible is the darkness which shrouds the soul in’ 
Su.h winds will raise a storm; | its mysterions gloom. Better would it be to live 
I wish my love was here by me— in all worldly pain with a blessed futurity await-. 
My heart should keep him warm. ing your approach, like sweet happiness and love, 
prepared for the weary wanderer over the ocean 
of darkness and storm, than feel the consciousness. 
of present being, bewildered with the withering. 
idea that that being mustend. Better that we. 
were drenched in long ages of agony, triumphing 
over the gloomy desolation of the heart, if it may. 
only end at last, than to think that the joyous soul 
can be hurled from its blessed and beautiful career. 
of hope and Ife into that eternal lethargy, that. 
dreamless slumber—that annihilation of thought, 

They say the moon loves such as I— 
feeling, and affection, never again to be awaken- 
Her love is very cold; 
into their delicious existence. Such an idea to. 

She floats so sofily through the sky ,— 

an aspiring mind would come over allits young 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, S. H. Blackman, Esq; Brandon, E. 


Jackson; Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq; Hartland, 
C. A. Saxton. 


RHODE-ISLAND, 


Slaterville, William Yearnshaw; Pawtucket, Geo. 
F. Jenks. 


I have a hat of straw for thee— 
I wove it, andi wept 
To think thou wert so far at sea, 
I the toy have kept: 
s I made a basket, which I filled 
With lilies to the brim; 
But plucking them their beauty killed, 
And so 1 thought of him. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Andover, Leenard Hendee, Esq; Bristol, C. Bying- 
ton; Colchester, A. D. Scoville, Esq; Canton, Dr. O. 
B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; Granby, Dr. J. F. 
ett; Jew Hartford, Elisha Harrington; Harwington, 
G. R. Sandford; Mansfield, Elisha Branch, Esq; Mid- 
dletown, C. B. Darrow; New-London, E. Way, Esq; 
Norwich, S. Gailup; Stafford, B. Mann, Esq; Wind- 
ham, B, Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq: 
Wolcottville, 5. Bradley, Esq. 


NEW-YORK, 


Granville, Arch Bishop. 
I’d take her down and fold 


flecti blasti h NEW-JERSEY. 
My cloak around her snowy face, | air OF Plainfield, J. Wilson. 
Oh no!—she needs a warmer place— 5 Geotiand Neck; 16 Wickets. 
How could we ever part? in all the wide and interminable extent of this 
vast creation—while the sun’s bright ray yet shines A: 


Greensboro’, U. 5. Whitehead; Washington, John 
A. Whetstone. 


What can my heart have done to make 
Me love so much the moon ? 
My fingers are so cold they ache— 
I shall be frozen soon; 
I would not love my lover so— 
My tears are never dry; 
I hear him cail and I must go— 
And so, sweet, moon, good bye! 


as it was wont to do—and the moon yet wheels in. 
her beautiful circle, serene and urdecaying midst, 
the storms of time—while all the universe keeps 


| Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
on in the same regajar undeviating and silent revo-| Ledges 4 


luti || to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
ution—turning e m ‘ ear, 
0 8 S y year, posed to become sudscribers to the Mirror; for which 


and age to age; and yet to be apart from all these |) service they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 

things, to hold no hope nor joy, nor sympathy in : 

their unchanging and noiseless perfection. ‘The’ 

sense of life eternal; the joy of virtue and inno- 

cence; the young budding hopes of future bliss; 
the sweet and absorbing love; the adoration of} 

||beautiful woman; all cut off in their drean-like! 


. GENEROSITY REWARDED. being, and that most brilliant and wonderful cre- 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 
Three Doliars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob- 


tain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper- 


Wo 


—— 


~ During one of the wars in India, Major Gow- 
die became Tippoo’s prisoner, and was confined 
with many other gentle gentlemen in Bangalore, 
where they suffered] every species of insult, hard- 
ship, and barbarity. A humane and beneficient 
butcher, whose business led him often to the prison 
saw and felt for their sufferings,for they had been 
stripped of their clothes and robbed of their money 
before they were confined, It would have cost 
the butcher his ears at least, and perhaps his life, 
had he discovered any symptoms of pity for the 
prisoners before his countrymen. They were al- 


ation of God; the soul of his creature, just as it 
was opening (to the warmth of its faculties, to the 
energies of its inconceivable nature, to be hurled 
into the deep and tremendous nothingness which 


wrenches down the young spirit in the blackest 
night for ever and forever. 


Doevuine.--I[ allow that gothic appeals to cold 
iron are no better proofs of honesty and veracity, 
than hot iron and burning ploughshares are of fe- 
male chastity. But a soldier’s honor is as delicate 
as a woman’s--it must not be suspected.— 

{Sir W. Draper.] 


&PIRIT OF FREEMASONKY; A Poem. By An- 


drew Nichols: Just published, and for sale by R. P. & 
C. Williams, No. 18 & 20 Cornhill. Also a great assort 


ment of Books. 


f LETTERS ADDRESSED 'TO THE REV. MOSES 
THACHER, together with the Result of an Ecclesias- 
tical Council, convened at North Wrentham Dec. 14, 
1830, By John Ferguson, Pastor of the Church in 
East Attleborough, Mass. Also a large assortment of 
Books, new and old on liberal terms. Personal atien- 
tion given, and great pains taken to supply libraries 
with books not easly procured. For Sale by R. P. & 
C. Williams, 18 & 20, Cornhill, Boston. 
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